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ANNOUNCEMENT AND COMMENT. 


Hodgson Fellowship for Psychical Research in Harvard 
University. 
Mr. Gardner Murphy, A. M., lecturer in psychology in Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed by Harvard University re- 

‘ search fellow under the Hodgson fund for the college year 1922- 
ae 1923. 

' This fund was established by friends of the late Richard 
Hodgson, Secretary of the American branch of the Society for 
Psychical Research of Great Britain. The income from the 
fund, however, has not been sufficient to provide for such a fel- 
“ & lowship adequately and for the expenses necessarily incurred in 
Aa such investigations. Accordingly the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, Inc., by resolution of its Executive Committee, 
has agreed to contribute the excess over the income from the 
Hodgson bequest required to provide in all $3,000 for the year on 
condition that if the report of the research should not be published 
by Harvard University it may be published by the American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research; the resolution providing for this 

5 contribution was duly accepted by the university. 

Wes The new research fellow is a graduate of Yale with the degree 
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of B. A. 1916, and a graduate student in psychology at Harvard, 
which conferred the degree of A. M. in 1917. He has, com- 
mencing with 1919, been in attendance at Columbia, a candidate 
for the degree of Ph.D., and also a lecturer in psychology. 

Mr. Murphy will conduct his experiments and investigations 
from headquarters in Cambridge, but with weekly sojourns in 
New York in connection with Columbia University (where he 
will still conduct one class as a lecturer) and especially in connec- 
tion with the American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., 


making use of its library and records and facilities for research.— 
M. M. D. 


Monthly Meetings of the Advisory Scientific Council. 


The arrangement for monthly meetings of such members as 
could attend, during half the year, was first suggested by Dr. 
Henry Holt. While it was obvious that only a minority would 
be able to attend at more than one or two meetings owing to the 
fact that only nine out of twenty live within a hundred miles, yet 
they have proved very profitable in the promotion of the interests 
of the Society. 

The last session of the season was in April. They will re- 
sume in November, 1921 and continue to April, 1922, the first 
and last to be known as the Semi-Annual Meetings. 


Our Contributors. 


Howarpb Perry BE.LLows, M. D., is a distinguished aurist of 
Boston. He isa B. S. of Cornell University, an M. D. of Boston 
Medical School, and has studied in Leipzig, Vienna and Halle. 
An aurist in his practice, he has been active, by experimentation 
and writing, in promoting scientific determination of drug-action. 
He has been a professor, first of physiology, then of otology, for 
more than forty years in Boston Medical School, and is consult- 
ing aural surgeon of the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, etc. 

JosePpH WiLL1AM Haywarp, M. Sc., is an English engineer 
who has travelled extensively and has followed his profession on 
both sides of the Atlantic. He was graduated at Manchester 
(England) in 1895 and came to Canada in 1906 to take up an 
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Assistant Professorship at McGill University. He is now a resi- 
dent in New York. In the course of his career he has done 
valuable work along several lines of scientific research besides 
those in which our Society is more especially interested. 
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THE CASE OF MRS. WEST. 
By WALTER F. PRINCE. 
(Second Part) 


As preface to the most peculiar and puzzling of Mrs. West’s 
announcements it must be stated that several times during a 
period of nine months she had been impressed that something of 
importance was going to happen on August 11th, 1919. 

The first intimation was contained in a letter written Nov. 
5th, 1918: a vision such as might occur to a person subject to 
hallucinatory experiences and situated as she was, in a great 
government plant where there were rumors of graft and plotting 
just at the close of the great War. I got pretty well used at that 
period to predictions by different persons of plots and riots and 
revolutions. Even in the cases of the exceptional psychics whose 
occasional utterances regarding private affairs still in the future 
had the puzzling appearance of being truly prophetic, time brought 
few impressive endorsements of their predictions regarding mu- 
nicipal, national or international affairs. Nor was Mrs. West 
an exception. Whatever visions or impressions of hers were such 
as popular excitement or newspaper rumor might instigate never 
to my knowledge came true, unless in regard to some simple facts 
within reach of inference or guess. 

The vision reported Nov. 5th, 1918, began thus: 


Just before coming to the city I had this remarkable vision: I was 
in a department store talking to a woman who stood behind a coun- 
ter. She looked at me earnestly and said, “ A crisis is pending.” 

I said, “ You mean that the new world teacher is to appear?” 

She hesitated a moment and then replied, “I-can’t-tell. See!” she 
said, holding up a calendar which had been torn in half but was 
pasted together, “ Word came from Montana that they expected it 
on this date.” 

The date was the eleventh of August. And she held it a long 
time before my eyes that I might not forget. Then she continued, 
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“ Big wages are being paid but they are pleasure mad.” . . . I said to 
myself, “I will go there Friday.” 


Then followed the awful things to come, which did not im- 
press me, since this kind of thing so uniformly proves fallacious, 
as is to be expected. What I am calling attention to is the repe- 
tition of the date, August 11th, and the impression it made upon 
the mind of the lady for some unknown reason. 

On November 17th she seemed to think the fulfillment of the 
prediction had begun, but the reader who knows the frequency of 
strikes and considers both the impression that this frequency 
therefore might make on such a mind and the fact that this 
strike was not connected with the governmental plant, will hardly 
be convinced. 

We have her word that she actually went to—in the com- 
monly colloquial sense of taking a position—the place on the an- 
nounced day, Friday, though the fact is not otherwise proved, 
nor is it proved that she did not consciously or unconsciously de- 
lay her actual entrance upon her duties a day or two after being 
engaged so as to fulfil the prediction. 


In my last summary I mentioned a vision in which I had gone 
to a large department store. If you remember, I said, “I will go 
there on Friday.” The Supply Base is in reality a department store, 
and I took the position on Friday. I was also told in the vision 
that a crisis was pending—three thousand men have just gone 
out on strike. And again I say, Peace is not here. Remember the 
card, bearing the date August 11th which the woman held before 


my eyes. It had been torn in two and pasted together. It was not 
permanent. 


On March 17th, 1919, she wrote: 


Do you recall a vision in which I went into a department store 
and was told that something very strange would happen on the 
11th of August? And that I said when I left the place, “I will go 
there on Friday.” 

This place where I am employed is really a department store. It 
is a supply warehouse. And when I enlisted, I was assigned to 
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duty on Friday, November seventh. The woman in the vision told 
me that a crisis was pending because ...... and I could see so 
clearly what was wrong and even thought how simple it would be to 
argue with them and put them on their honor. I wish I could tell you 
just what I have discovered. Would it be perfectly all right to tell 
you without betraying a confidence? I really think you should know 
for these visions are being borne out so rapidly that it is necessary 
for you to know every detail. A crisis is pending and in some 
strange way I am going to have a part in it. What can it be? Do 
not forget the date—August 11th. 


In the extract above and in after letters claims were made that 
discoveries of facts had been made which bore out specific pre- 
dictions which I forbear to quote. I cannot contradict the claims, 
though they were never satisfactorily proved to me. It could, 
of course, be evident to her that certain facts existed even though 
it was difficult to prove them to an outsider. This remark is 
made in fairness, but not as an intimation that I believe the claims 
justified, as I know nothing about it aside from the uncorrobor- 
ated statements which were made, describing the specific facts. 


A letter of July 28th, 1919, again rehearses the vision refer- 
ring to August 11th, and adds that in consequence of her discov- 
ery of facts substantiating the predicted state of things she re- 
ported these facts, and several persons hearing of it hurriedly re- 
signed. It referred me to a man who apparently existed, but who 
made no response to an application for his statement of the facts. 
Giving the name certainly, as far as it goes, indicates good faith, 
and it is not surprising that a man, though acquainted with such 
facts, should not care to make a statement which, for aught he 
knew, might get him into trouble. Not one man in five would 
have done it. But it leaves us without corroboration neverthe- 
less. The matters were too delicate and the situation too complex 
to admit of applying to the heads of the institution for infor- 
mation. In the same letter of July 28th, a more definite predic- 
tion of a threatened casualty was made, with the statement, 
“They [apparently discarnate informants are meant] expect it 
on the eleventh of August.” 

Mrs. West was so certain that the predicted malicious disaster 
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was to take place, unless prevented, on the 11th of August, that 
she asked me if I could not give warning to have a search made 
for a bomb in a particular building, and a particular part of it, on 
the 10th—this sufficiently indicates the nature of the disaster re- 
ferred to. She returned to the matter in her letter of July 30th, 
again naming “the Eleventh of August,’ and asking as she had 
asked before, that her name should not be disclosed. I accord- 
ingly wrote a note to a person in high authority, relating the pre- 
diction, and stating that I had little faith as a rule in such pre- 
monitions, but that the lady had in a few instances shown an un- 
accountable knowledge of my affairs and thoughts, closing the 
letter with these words: “I do not personally expect that any- 
thing will be found to justify the warning, at the same time that 
I would, were I in your place, have a search made, as a mere pre- 
caution.” The official responded briefly but very courteously on 
the 11th, thanking me and asking to be informed of any new 
developments. It may with fair safety be assumed that if any- 
thing was discovered the fact would have been intimated to me. 
On the other hand it is of course true that if a search was made 
before the supposititious bomb was placed, this could have awak- 
ened fears and prevented the plot being carried out at all on the 
11th or any near date. But, while we cannot absolutely deny that 
there was any such plot, there certainly never appeared evidence 
of any, and the chance that there was is very small. But some- 
thing very curious, though of quite a different nature, did reach 
its climax on the eleventh of August. 


The Mrs. Evans Incident. 


The above account is printed outside of the Incident because 
there is no apparent connection between them except the date, 
August 11th, but there is another preface which certainly belongs 
with the Incident. 

A gentleman named Jay Wellington, a talented singer and 
actor, had been briefly known to my family when we lived in 
California, in 1914. One day in February, 1919, he appeared in 
my office in New York. I somehow became impressed with the 
idea that he could do automatic writing, and an experiment started 
it almost instantly, and the writing was swift and very legible, but 
couched in a meaningless verbal gibberish. 
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I invited him to my home in Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
and accompanied him there toward supper time on February 25th. 
After supper I proposed another experiment and again his hand 
wrote with great speed and grace, but without the production of 
any intelligible words. Presently the idea struck me to have my 
daughter, Theodosia, with whom I have experiments in trance 
automatic writing, place herself in a situation to write, with view 
to see what the reaction would be when his writing was still going 
on. She consented to see if her hands would write automatically 
but decidedly demurred at going to sleep; to which alteration I 
readily consented. But no sooner was she seated and had the 
writing-board. before her and the pencil in her hand than her 
head rolled to one side and she was asleep, the most nearly in- 
stantaneous attainment of that condition which she has experi- 
enced at any time. Her hand wrote “ Does the young man 
wish his mother to write?” To this unexpected proposition he 
assented. 

This is not the place for a report of the four evidential sit- 
tings of Feb. 25th, March 4th, March 16th and August 6th. 
When they are reported it will be shown why I was very ad- 
vantageously placed to testify what was known and what was not 
known by me and my wife and daughter about Mr. Wellington’s 
affairs, and to show that what was written certainly evinced an 
extraordinary knowledge not normally explainable. The state- 
ments were not many but they were so explicit and so intimate 
that the sitter was astounded. 

I pass on to the sitting of August 6th when, after a long inter- 
val, Mr. Wellington again came to town and called. During this 
call I told him of the intensive study I was then making of W. M. 
Keeler’s fraudulent spirit photographs, and mentioned the diffi- 
culty I was having in getting some photographer to fake similar 
photographs according to my directions. They wanted to make 
something “ better,’ which would destroy the resemblance to 
Keeler’s work which is what I desired to achieve. Mr. Welling- 
ton exclaimed, in substance, “ I know just the man, who will en- 
joy doing just what you want him to do. Come to Delaware 
Water Gap and pay me a visit and I will take you over to Strouds- 
burg, the adjoining town.” The suggestion suited me; I was 
anxious to have the work done; Mr. Wellington’s confidence that 
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his friend would do it was contagious, and both Mrs. Prince and 
I needed an outing. 

Later in the evening we had a sitting, Theodosia writing. 
Calling her son by his baptismal name which he had discarded 
and which we had not known, the purported spirit of his mother 
claimed that for a time she “ lost’ him when he moved from the 
old home. We knew he had moved but not to what sort of a 
place he had moved. Then she made the bewildering remark that 
when she found strangers in the old place she went to the woods. 


“T was in the woods and saw you on the hillside [J. W. nodded 
with feeling] but I have not left the home. I know not the other. 
I love the woods and will see and talk with you there sometime. 
I am glad the gentleman is going to see the woods [presumably 
referring to the fact that Mrs. P. and I are going to Delaware 
Water Gap, where J. W. lives, next Sunday]* * * * I watched over 
you until I lost you. I do not know when you moved. It was then 
I missed you. I stayed in the house waiting for your return and 
then went to the woods.” 


I had never heard anything like this before, and only Mr. 
Wellington’s acquiescence kept me from entire incredulity. How- 
ever, he did not explain. 

On the 8th I wrote Mrs. West that I was to start on Sunday 
the 10th for a short trip and that she could reach me by address- 
ing me at General Delivery, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. I pur- 
posely refrained from giving the house address for the obvious 
reasons which impelled me in all my letters to give no unnecessary 
information about myself. But, considering her repeated im- 
pressions that something tragic was to happen on the 11th unless 
prevented by my letters to the official already referred to, it seemed 
possible that she would want to communicate with me before my 
return. On the 9th I wrote a short note directly intended to 
stimulate her to get impressions regarding me while I was absent, 
but without saying so, and in this, supposing that she had received 
my foregoing letter, I made no reference to General Delivery, but 
only suggested that she write to “ D. W. G.”, giving the initials 
only, and to follow the directions of my previous letter (in refer- 
ence to the dates of my arrival and departure). It appears that 
she never received my letter of the 8th. 
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10th August, 1919. 
Dear Doctor: 

I am mystified by a letter telling me to direct my letter which 
should reach you Monday, to D. W. G. 

In your letter of the ninth you say, “ Hope to hear from you 
where I am going.” And then you tell me to follow directions. 

Is it possible that you wrote me on Thursday? I did not re- 
ceive any letter on Friday, but do not feel worried as I “ feel” 
that none was delivered on that date. However, as you have 
asked me to write to you where you are going, and I do not know, 
I will have to rely upon my impressions and will direct a letter— 
just a few lines, to where I think you are. I will put my name and 
address on the envelope so it will be returned in case I am wrong. 
Will not write again in case I am wrong. Will not write again 
until I hear from you. 

Very sincerely, 
ANNIE A. WEsT. 


This letter was sent to my New York address and it was 
another letter written at the same time which she sent to the place 
where, as stated, she thought I was. This I shall present later. 
Some readers may think that she was manufacturing evidence— 
that she really did get the letter of the 8th and was trying to make 
me believe that she divined by occult means that “ D. W. G.” 
stood for Delaware Water Gap. So I may as well say here that I 
care little whether or not she received that letter, as it gave no 
information beyond the fact that I could be reached by General 
Delivery in that place, and this does not touch the real point of 
interest. 

This was the state of things when, on Sunday, August 10th, 
Mrs. Prince and I took train for Delaware Water Gap. We ar- 
rived there in the afternoon, and as soon as we neared the new 
home of Mr. Wellington we were struck by the fact that it was 
on a great hillside overlooking the beautiful Cherry Valley. “I 
saw you on the hillside” the words purported to have come from 
Mr. Wellington’s mother, along with her remarks about his mov- 
ing from the old home, were certainly relevant to a striking degree. 

On the morning of the 11th our host proposed to show us the 
old home and that we should then take the nearby trolley-car to 
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Stroudsburg, to begin the business which had brought me to this 
region. After reviewing the grounds in front, he led us to the 
rear, and there pointed to a piece of woods which came within a 
few rods of the house, and then he took us out among the trees 
and there was a bench. “ Here,” he said, “ was my mother’s 
favorite seat, and here she used to come and sit almost every fair 
afternoon.” The reference in the script, “ I went to the woods,” 
which had seemed so bizarre, now appeared a natural expression 
in accordance with the facts. Mr. Wellington was profoundly 
affected as he looked at the seat so associated with his mother. 
“‘ Often she sat there alone and sometimes her dearest friend, Mrs. 
Evans sat with her.”” A pause and he added, “I would like you 
to meet Mrs. Evans. She is interested in psychical research and 
would be glad to talk with you, and I want you to see my mother’s 
dearest friend. It is only a little way from here, and we can take 
the car before her door.” We were taken to the house and intro- 
duced to a lovely aged lady, Mrs. Evans, her daughter who also 
was a Mrs. Evans and was at home on a visit, and the daughter 
of the latter. These constituted the family. After some conver- 
sation in which the elder Mrs. Evans took an eager and intelligent 
part, Mr. Wellington asked if they would not like to come to his 
place the next afternoon to continue the conversation, and stay 
to tea, Mrs. Evans agreed, and she and her daughter and grand- 
daughter came the next afternoon and spent the rest of the day 
and a part of the evening with us in earnest conversation. These 
persons, Mrs. Evans, senior, Mrs. Evans, junior, and the girl 
were the only ones, outside of Mrs. Wellington’s own household, 
that I met in Delaware Water Gap more than momentarily, dur- 
ing my stay of about three days. Considerable time was spent in 
the successful experiments at the Stroudsburg photographer’s, for 
pictures duplicating Keeler’s “ spirit-photography,” and much of 
the time it rained, and most of the remainder was enjoyed in the 
grounds of the Tea Garden of which my host was proprietor and 
on walks in the beautiful region surrounding them. 

Now comes the puzzling thing which has made all this tedious 
prefatory detail necessary. On my return from Stroudsburg the 
latter part of the afternoon of the 11th, after my first conversa- 
tion with the Evans’s and before the long one already arranged 
for, a letter from Mrs. West, taken from the post-office soon after 
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the first conversation had taken place, was handed me by a mem- 
ber of Mr. Wellington’s business household, Mr. Clinger. It was 
written the day before, Sunday, the 10th, and bore the postmark 
of the evening of the same day. It read: 


10th August, 1919. 
Dear Doctor: 

IF THIS LETTER REACHES YOU IT WILL BE ANOTHER LINK IN THE 
CHAIN OF EVIDENCE, FOR ALTHOUGH YOU HAVE GIVEN ME A CLUE IN 
D. W. G. you DID NoT MENTION “ Mrs. Evans.” 

HASTILY, 
A. A. WEsT. 


The envelope, as stated, bore the postal stamp of the evening 
of August 10th, it was addressed to “ Dr. W. F. Prince, Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa.,” and in the lower left-hand corner was 

c/o Mrs. Evans. 


The letter would actually have reached me through Mrs. 
Evans, had not the postmaster heard of my arrival so that he 
handed it to Mr. Wellington’s employee when he called at the 
postoffice as usual for the morning mail. 

As soon as I had read the surprising note on my return, I 
handed it to Mr. Wellington. I still retain a memory-picture of 
his looks as he read it,—his face actually became whiter, and his 
jaw dropped, as he read the name of the woman to whom that 
morning, moved by a sudden impulse, he had taken me and with 
whom he had arranged for a long interview with me. The 
Evans’s were no less astonished the next day. 

The following testimonies are now in order: 


Testimony I. 


At no time had I ever mentioned Mrs. West’s name or her ad- 
dress to Mr. Jay Wellington, prior to August 11, 1919, nor had 
I given him any information from which he could have suspected 
that there was such a person. Nor had I ever told even the mem- 
bers of my family her address or given information whereby they 
could have traced it, though they knew that there was a psychic 
who had made true statements regarding a desk belonging to me. 
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Nor is there any other conceivable way in which Mr. Wellington 
could have learned of her and of my acquaintance with her. Further- 
more I had never written (there had as yet been no other mode of 
communication) to Mrs. West one word about Mr. Wellington, 
and all the information sent her about my trip was the direction to 
address me at General Delivery, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE. 


Testimony 2. 
May 13, 1922. 

I recollect my impressions at the time of the incident related 
by my husband, and am certain that I did not know then or to this 
time where Mrs. West lived, and to the best of my recollection I 
did not know her name. I certainly never imparted it to any one, 
least of all to Mr. Wellington. I was not and could not have been 
the source of any relevant information to either of the parties. 


LeELIA C. PRINCE. 


Testimony 3. 
May 13, 1922. 

I never said anything which could have informed Mrs. West or 
Mr. Wellington about each other, and did not have the knowledge 
which would have enabled me to do so. 

THEODOSIA B, PRINCE. 


Testimony 4. 


a. Queries by W. F. Prince, August 16th. 
My Dear WELLINGTON: 


Will you kindly make out a statement, within a very few days, 
regarding your part in the incident related to Mrs. Evans. And 
cover the following points. 

1. Mrs. Evans being your mother’s dearest friend. 

2. When you first mentioned Mrs. E. to Mrs. Prince and me. 

3. When and how it occured to you to take me to see Mrs. E. 

4. Had you any such intention or had you previously intended 
to invite Mrs. E. over to see us? 

5. Whether you ever knew or had heard of Mrs. Annie A. 
West, who sent the letter saying that if received it would be 
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“another link in the chain of evidence” and gave name; “ Mrs. 
Evans ” both inside the letter and on the envelope. 

Also will whichever of your helpers received the letter sign a 
line (dated of course) saying at about what hour of Monday, 
August 11th it came? And to make all complete will you ask Mrs. 
Evans if she ever heard of Mrs. Annie A. West of Brooklyn, and 
also to state that theirs is the only family named Evans in D. W. G. 
[A fact already imparted] ? * * * 


W. F. Prince. 


b. Reply by Mr. Wellington. 

The Meeting of Dr. Prince and Mrs. Evans at Delaware Water Gap. 
Point One. 

Mrs. Evans was my mother’s best friend in Delaware Water 
Gap. They spent many happy days together having many interests 
in common. No one on earth mourned the loss of my sainted 
mother more than did Mrs. Evans. No one could show greater 
interest in the messages I received from time to time through 
Theodosia than did Mrs. Evans. She too, has felt that her de- 
parted friend, my mother, was very near many times. 

Point Two. 

I never mentioned the name of Mrs. Evans to either Dr. or Mrs. 
Prince until less than ten minutes before I introduced Mrs. Evans 
to Dr. and Mrs. Prince. 

Point Three. 

It did not occur to me to present Dr. and Mrs. Prince to Mrs. 
Evans until I found that we had about ten or fifteen minutes to 
wait for a trolley car to Stroudsburg. I determined a stroll around 
the bend to the home of Mrs. Evans would be pleasing to my guests 
and as the car would stop directly in front of Mrs. Evans’ residence 
it would be a good place to board the car for Stroudsburg. 

Three minutes before I made the introduction I felt that it would 
do Mrs. Evans a great deal of good to meet the gentleman through 
whose efforts I had learned so much from mother through 
Theodosia. I gave expressions to my thoughts of that moment as 
we (Dr. Prince and I) approached her (Mrs. Evans’s) home. 

Point Four. 
I had had no intention of presenting Dr. and Mrs. Prince to the 
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Evanses at any time during their visit with me. There were only 
two (2) persons in Delaware Water Gap I had thought of having 
Dr. Prince meet. One was a “ Mrs. F——” the other was a “ Mrs. 
Pp——.” 

Point Five. 

I never heard the name of Mrs. Annie A. West until the night 
Dr. Prince received the letter relative to the “another link in the 
chain of evidence ”; the name has since been unknown to me hav- 
ing forgotten it entirely, until I read it in Dr. Prince’s communica- 
tion of August 16th, 1919. 

Jay WELLINGTON, 
August 22nd, 1919. 


Testimony 5. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

I never heard of such a person as Mrs. Annie A. West, until 
her letter containing my name was read to me. To the best of my 
knowledge there is no other family of my name in Delaware Water 
Gap or other persons living here, besides myself and my daughter 
(who is temporarily here), named Mrs. Evans. 


[Signed] Mrs. W. R. Evans. 
Testimony 6. 


I received from the Postmaster at Delaware Water Gap a let- 
ter addressed to Dr. Walter F. Prince, Delaware Water Gap. Pa., 
c/o Mrs. Evans. 

The letter was handed to me about ten o’clock on the morning 
of August 11th, 1919. 

I delivered the letter to Dr. Prince about seven o’clock at night. 
Dr. Prince was away from the Tea Garden the greater part of the 
day. 

[Signed] Grenn S. CLINGER, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa., 
Aug. 22nd, 1919. 


Testimony 7. 


a. Postscript to letter of August 18th, 1919 from W. F. Prince 
to Mrs. West. 


P. S. You will not mind my asking, simply as a part of the 
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record, whether you were ever in Delaware Water Gap, or had 
knowledge of its people, or of Mrs. Evans in particular. Please 


simply state how much you knew about the people of that place, if 
anything. —W. F. P. 


b. Mrs. West’s Reply. 

—— — S&t., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
19th August, 1919. 
Dear Doctor: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the eighteenth inst. and in re- 
ply would state that I have never been in Delaware Water Gap nor 
do I know anyone living there. 

Am sorry to say that I am not acquainted with “ Mrs. Evans.” 

Very sincerely, 
ANNIE A. WEsT. 


Let us now turn to Mrs. West’s account of how she came to 
write the letter addressed in care of Mrs. Evans, and announcing 
so positively “If this letter reaches you it will be another link in 
the chain of evidence, for although you have given me a clue in 
D. W. G. you did not mention Mrs. Evans.” My postcard of in- 
quiry and her response follow. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa., August 13th, 1919. 

Message regarding Mrs. E. is most surprising. Kindly explain 
how it came to be given, fully, please. 

Time has been fully occupied here. Back to office tomorrow, 
Thursday morning. After I learn how message came to be given 
and what sender understood by it, will tell the sequel. 

W. F. P. 
14th August, 1919. 
Dear Doctor: 

I have just received your card from Delaware Water Gap and 
also your letter from New York. 

Last Sunday afternoon I picked up your letter dated August 8th 
trying to solve the mystery of D. W. G. 

At first I thought you had made a mistake and had meant to 
write D. W. P. (Doctor Walter Prince) but suddenly the words 
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“ Delaware Water Gap” came into my mind. I immediately arose 
and going to a table wrote you two letters—one to New York and 
the other to D. W. G. 

As I was addressing a letter to the above mentioned place I 
paused in doubt. “ Would a letter be sure to reach you with this 
simple address?” I held my pen quite firmly in my hand while 1 
asked very earnestly, “‘ Whose care shall I direct it in?” 

Instantly, the pen flew violently out of my hand, down upon the 
table and then upon my lap. I also became conscious of a woman 
taller and stouter than I, 'ressed in white, who stood by my side; 
and although I did not hea) her speak, she said very plainly, “ Mrs. 
Evans.” 

This woman was not in material form. Although I felt her 
nearness, it seemed as though I were looking through a heavy veil. 
And I had a very strong conviction that she spoke the truth. 

Did she? I am anxious to know. 

Regarding the affair at the Base, I wish to thank you and those 
concerned, for the work you did in connection with it. 

* * * * * * * * * 


[The rest of the letter relates to the plot which she still thought 
an actuality in some way related to August 11th.] 


ANNIE A. WEsT. 


The account sounds as though the two letters were already 
written when she had the vision and the inspiration to address 
the envelope in care of Mrs. Evans, which would be inconsistent 
with the fact that Mrs. Evans was mentioned in the letter itself 


which was sent to Delaware Water Gap. But on the 14th she 
explained : 


On reviewing my narrative the only mistake I seem to have 
made is in the word “ immediately ;’ and I must confess that there 
was possibly five minutes intermission between my sitting at the 
table and my beginning the letters. 

The truth is, that in relating the incident I was so overcome with 
emotion at the experience that I allowed my feelings to effervesce 
and did not weigh my words. 


It is quite true that I said, “ As I was addressing a letter to the 
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above mentioned place I paused in doubt and then had the experi- 
ence.” You say, “ This sounds as though the letter was already 
written before [you were] I was furnished the name-—“‘ Mrs. 
Evans.” 

Surely, you must know that I referred to the envelope. I am 


sure I did not address the letter to D. W. G. and I addressed the 
envelope first. 


It was characteristic of Mrs. West, as it is of many people in 
conversation and epistolary correspondence, occasionally to neglect 
chronological order in narration. In telling a story she would 
sometimes remember a detail which happened earlier and not 
make that fact apparent. The order seems to have been that she 
wrote the letter addressed to New York, and then before writing 
the other wondered how she could get it to me as she had not re- 
ceived my explicit direction to send it to General Delivery, Dela- 
ware Water Gap, then had her vision and then wrote the address 
on the other envelope, and the letter mentioning Mrs. Evans last 
of all. 

I may add that this vision of a woman, apparently come to 
give information and advice, was not new, but was a rather fre- 
quent form in which her intimations appeared. 

And now let us employ our utmost ingenuity to rescue our- 
selves from our predicament of entanglement in the apparently 
supernormal. How did Mrs. West get the information which 
enabled her to write with such deadly accuracy and to give the 
name with which Delaware Water Gap for me was most asso- 
ciated outside of my host’s family? 

We have statements which if true, cut off the possibility of 
merely casually-acquired information on the part of Mrs. West. 
If she had normal information that I was to meet a Mrs. Evans, 
one, more than one, or all of the signers of the six testimonies 
(leaving out of account Clinger’s) lied. But one could not suc- 
cessfully have lied unassisted. There must, therefore, if lying 
was involved, have been a plot. If the plot was formed antecedent 
to the automatic writing sitting of August 6th, I must have 
started it, for it was my account of difficulties with photographers 
which directly led to the invitation to experiment with Mr. 
Knox in Stroudsburg. There had nothing been said about my 
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going to Delaware Water Gap previous to that, and no likelihood 
of anything being said. If Mr. Wellington had known anything 
about Mrs. West, he has no discovered prophetic powers to inform 
him that I was going to disclose a difficulty which would make 
the journey desirable. _ 

1. If I plotted ir: advance, then I had to make Mrs. West 
and Mr. Wellington parties to the plot, for he would have to in- 
form me the name of Mrs. Evans in order that I could inform 
Mrs. West, unless I lie in asserting that I then knew neither the 
name of Mrs. Evans, nor that of any other person in the place 
except Mr. Wellington’s and the names of members of his house- 
hold. And probably Miss Theodosia would also be a member of 
the conspiracy, in order to make her writing so pertinent to the 


plot. 
? 


2. If I initiated the plot after the automatic writing was re- 
ceived, still three persons would have to take parts in it, with all 
the risks of proposing it to Mr. Wellington and Mrs. West. I 
doubt if either of these theories involving me in the forgery of 
evidence and successfully inducing other persons to share the guilt, 
will be entertained. 

3. Could Mr. Wellington have initiated the plot? No, be- 
cause he had never learned from me about Mrs. West, and it is 
hardly reasonable to suppose that he had met this person in a 
city of 6,000,000 souls, that she had told the infrequent visitor 
about her correspondence with me, that both were willing to lie 
for no assignable motive on his part, and that I should have led 
up to a lying conspiracy with this particular psychic thus curiously 
known to him out of the scores of my acquaintance, by my re- 
marks about photography. This is a combination beyond belief. 

4. Could Mrs. West have initiated the plot? No, because she 
knew nothing about my acquaintance with Mr. Wellington; noth- 
ing about the proposal to go to Delaware Water Gap, nothing 
about the people there until after the remarkable letter was writ- 
ten, unless there was a concert of lying and of incredibilities, as 
in the earlier suppositions. If we suppose that she chanced to 
know Mrs. Evans, and guessing that D. W. G. stood for Dela- 
ware Water Gap (which latter particular could of course be quite 
possible) was capable of lying in saying she knew no one there 
and of taking the risk of arranging a hasty plot with her, and 
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accurately guessed that Mrs. Evans would lie regarding her own 
state of knowledge, yet still Mr. Wellington would have to be 
drawn into the plot in order that he should lead up to my meet- 
ing Mrs. Evans. 

5. Could Mrs. Prince or Theodosia have initiated the plot? 
No, for neither had the information, making it possible to bring 
Mrs. West into it, to say nothing of other incredibilities and four- 
fold lying which would be involved in such a theory. 

6. It would be insanely absurd to suppose that Mrs. Evans 
or Mr. Clinger could have initiated the plot. 

It is so manifest that all of these suppositions are incredible 
that it may occur to readers that, after having given the seven 
testimonies, it was not worth while to discuss them. But I note 
that many people, prior to such an analysis of all the possible 
theories of fraud, have a hazy notion that somewhere in the 
range of them the explanation may lie. And as there seems to be 
a conclusion to the whole matter of critical importance I wish to 
pave every step of the way to it. 

But if both honest and dishonest normal information that 1 
was going to meet Mrs. Evans was unavailable to Mrs. West, was 
not her confident mention of the name as significant in relation to 
me and Delaware Water Gap due to chance coincidence ? 

It is difficult to measure the chances mathematically, but some 
kind of a rough estimate may be made. There are about 361,000 
names in the telephone directory of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
New York City. There are 190 by the name of Evans, or about 
1 in 1900. I suppose that this may furnish a fair basis, providing 
that Mrs. Evans did not know, as she testified, and no reason to 
doubt her veracity in regard to her experiences ever developed. 
Even if she knew every person composing the settled population 
among whom I was told there were but two by the name of 
“Mrs. Evans” she would have but two chances out of several 
hundred of making the confident announcement containing that 
name most prominent, outside of my host’s household, in connec- 
tion with myself and my journey to that place. For that name 
need not have been that of a woman, or of a married one. And 
if she had never been there, and knew nothing about the people 
there, the chances were something like 1 in 1900. 

Remember that Mrs. West was the woman who said that I 
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could administer ether—was she perhaps living unknown to me 
in the Connecticut town where I did this? And intimated that in 
the lower-left hand drawer of a described desk was something of 
peculiar significance—had she slipped unseen into the house in 
New Jersey where lived my family who alone knew this was a 
fact? And said that she felt that this desk should be in the middle 
of the floor—had I perhaps forgotten that both in Pennsylvania 
and California where “ Margaret ’’ had lived who owned the con- 
tents of that drawer this woman used to call so that she could 
know: that the desk was at both places in the middle of the floor? 
And that I wrote the beginning of a composition called “ The 
Dream Girl ’’—was she perhaps peering through a crack of the 
door to my office in New York as I was writing it? Then I will 
cheerfully admit that when I went on this Pennsylvania errand, it 
happened to be a town where the woman chanced to know every 
person in it and the Evans’s among them; chanced to choose this 
very name of significance to me while there and chanced likewise 
at the same time to name the woman most intimately associated 
with the purported communicator in the secrecy of my home. 

I cannot concede that the chance would be less on the ground 
that Mrs. Evans might conceivably have been connected with my 
journey, but not as a resident of the Gap, since the letter was sent 
to that place marked in care of Mrs. Evans. Otherwise we must 
abide by the estimate of 1 chance in 1900. } 

I submit what seems to me the unmistakable strangeness 
of that confident exclamation “this will be another link in the 
chain of evidence.” If it had not been for this letter I should still 
have remembered “ Mrs. Evans,”’ both senior and junior, from the 
long conversations alone, and from certain humorous incidents 
which took place. And I should remember the Mrs. Evans because 
of her connection with the deceased Mrs. Wellington who used 
to sit with her in “ the woods,” so that she has a place in the notes 
on my daughter’s automatic writing. But I cannot remember 
meeting any other Mrs. Evans, or Mr. Evans either, among the 
hundreds of different people I have conversed with during the 
two years and nine months since elapsed. I do not say I have 
met none, but none has made an impression upon my memory, 
there is none in any significant relation to me. I have letters from 
persons of many hundreds of different names, received in that 
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period, and the files disclose but one named Evans. Yet a letter 
came to me, two years and nine months ago, during a visit of 
three and a half days, mentioning the name—not Evans only but 
“ Mrs, Evans *’—saying this would be evidence, and unmistakably 
intimating that the evidence would consist in a Mrs. Evans of 
Delaware Water Gap being in such personal relations with me 
that a letter to me could properly or safely be addressed in her 
care there. 

I doubt if the vast difference between a casual coincidence 
and one which is announced beforehand is ordinarily appreciated. 
In the myriad happenings of one’s experience it is not strange that 
coincidences occur. In the three days preceding my journey I 
probably received forty letters. Including the names of the 
writers, these may have contained sixty names of persons, thirty 
names of places, and eighty conspicuous other references. During 
these three days and those of my visit hundreds of things, small 
and great happened to me in my home, on trains between that and 
New York, on ferry boats and trolley cars, in my office, on the 
way to Delaware Water Gap and after I got there. It would not 
have been strange if verbal and factual coincidences occurred be- 
tween the contents of letters and my experiences. If one of the 
sixty names of persons mentioned in the letters, for example, 
whether that name happened to be Smith or Jones or Evans, had 
casually coincided with that of a person I met in New York or 
the Gap or Stroudsburg, or even that of a person very conspicu- 
ously connected with the trip, I might have noticed the fact but 
should not have marvelled thereat. But this is not the case before 
us. One letter of the forty declared that it contained evidence and 
that letter stated that the one name which constituted the evidence 
was the name Mrs. Evans and unmistakably intimated that 
the Mrs. Evans would be in some personal relation to me in 
Delaware Water Gap. The difference between a coincidence with 
one out of a thousand facts, discovered after the event, and a 
predicted particular coincidence with one particular fact out of the 
thousand is like that between the west and the east. 

But will I not concede that the messages relating certain of my 
privately known characteristics, the message about the drawer, the 
message announcing the title of my verses, “ The Dream Girl” 
may have been instances of long-distance telepathy? I will most 
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cheerfully admit each and every one of these claims, provisionally 
at least. Then will I not admit that the ‘“‘ Mrs. Evans ’’ message 
may also have been telepathic? No, and this is the reason why 
so much pains has been taken in setting forth the case. It could 
not have been telepathic, for at the time Mrs. West wrote her 
letter no one in the world knew or dreamed that I was going to 
meet a Mrs. Evans, and still less, that this was to be the one con- 
spicuous meeting with strangers in Delaware Water Gap. I did 
not know it, and I did not know of the existence of the Mrs. 
Evans or of Mrs. Evans, her daughter. Mrs. Prince and Miss 
Theodosia were equally ignorant. Mr. Wellington did not know 
it, as the first thought of introducing me came to him by the most 
natural association of ideas as he stood looking at his mother’s 
favorite seat in the “ woods” and remembered that Mrs. Evans 
used to bear her company there. Mrs. Evans did not know it for 
the same reason. It was not until at least 12 hours after Mrs. 
West wrote her positive and confident statement that any one else 
in the world thought of my meeting Mrs. Evans. This is the 
evidence, in which I have striven in vain to search out a flaw. 

Of course cloudland hypotheses may be found to “ explain” 
this as every imaginable case. A fake health organization formed 
for commercial purposes gave out that the life-fostering element 
in all food is “ Glame.’”’ And nobody can possibly prove that 
there isn’t any such thing as glame. One enthusiastic layman in 
these matters, encouraged by speculations about telepathy which 
darts information about by relays within the hour, printed (hav- 
ing the advantage of being himself an editor) his epicycle to the 
theory, which was that a recipient might now become informed 
of an unrecorded event which happened to Pharaoh, by its being 
telepathed from one generation to another until it reached this 
recipient, in whose consciousness it emerged. But even he did 
not venture to suggest telepathy working backward in time. Yet I 
am prepared for the suggestion that perhaps the thought of invit- 
ing me to meet Mrs. Evans was latent in Mr. Wellington’s mind 
on the afternoon of the 10th, although it did not break into con- 
sciousness until he saw the seat where Mrs. Evans had been ac- 
customed to sit with his mother, which would ordinarily be ac- 
cepted as the rational account of its genesis. And that this latent 
thought which did not have energy enough to apprise the thinker 
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of its existence excepting when an event suggested it, yet 
somehow had energy enough to travel a hundred miles, and both 
impinge upon and emerge in an alien consciousness. But why go 
to Mrs. West? She did not know Mr. Wellington. She had never 
heard of him or he of her. Where, then, was the rapport which is 
supposed to be necessary in order, so to speak, to wire the thought 
message to a given destination? Are we to suppose that I was 
the intermediate station, since both knew me? ‘Then we have the 
conception that Mr. Wellington’s latent thought, so feeble that it 
did not become conscious until 12 hours later, when something 
occurred which would naturally suggest it, nevertheless travels a 
hundred miles to me, still remains latent with me, yet travels on 
with unabated zeal to another person eight miles distant and 
bursts forth as a full fledged conviction carrying a name in its 
beak! Why then, did not the name “ Mrs. F ” or “ Mrs. 
P ,’ the two ladies whom my friend did plan that I should 
meet, though I actually did not do so, get carried to Mrs. West 
instead? In experimental telepathy it is found more favorable to 
success that the agent shall consciously concentrate and think of 
the thing to be transmitted. Anyone who can respect a conjecture 
that a conjecturally latent thought was transmitted with an inter- 
vening relay a hundred miles 12 hours in advance of its trans- 
mitter becoming aware of it, ought to have respect for the logic 
of small children who credit the stork theory of babies. But if 
we are not to discard all we thought we had learned from experi- 
mental telepathy, we have the puzzle before us, unexplained. 

We shall have in all fairness to pay a little attention to the 
spiritistic hypothesis in connection with the puzzle. Mrs. West, 
it will be remembered, received her impression of the name “ Mrs. 
Evans ”’ in connection with spiritistic “‘ business.”” And the ex- 
periments which I afterwards conducted with the lady, when I 
came to know her face to face, to see if she was capable of suc- 
cesses in the way of straight telepathy, were all failures. Her case 
further illustrates what is said in my paper before the Congress in 
Copenhagen. (See Journal for Dec., 1921, section 21.) Mrs. 
West’s subjective experience was that she had a vision of a woman 
dressed in white who told her to address the letter to Mrs. Evans, 
and her other correct and remarkable intimations came in a spir- 
itistic setting. 
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Let us at least be fair to the spiritistic hypothesis. If spirits 
are engaged in the task of helping us to solve the problems on 
which we are engaged, at least some of them should be credited 
with the ability to plan as intelligently as we can do. If the cross- 
correspondence phenomena, of the peculiar kind which broke out 
in England soon after the death of F. H. W. Myers, was the plan 
of himself and his colleagues, it was surely an intelligent one. 

Let us suppose that Wellington’s mother, who purported to 
communicate through my daughter, was really doing so. Let us 
suppose that some discarnate intelligence who had been interested 
in the previous messages of Mrs. West to me was also drawn to 
the spot, which is a most likely thing on the theory we are discuss- 
ing. Mrs. Wellington says, “ I was in the woods and saw you on 
the hillside. And I have not left the home. 1 know not the other. 
I love the woods. . . . I am glad the gentleman is going to see 
the woods.’” Why was she glad—because I would have the testi- 
mony of my own eyes that the references to the woods, et al., 
were correct? Then she had some idea of giving evidence, per- 
haps in consequence of conversation with that other spirit present 
(the woman in white?) who knew my desire for evidence and 
had already been instrumental in giving me evidence. The very 
observations about the woods might have been the preface of the 
proposed further proof, that of giving the name “ Mrs. Evans,” 
that of the woman who also used to go to the woods. Or by 
association of ideas, the name might have occurred to her after 
the sentences were written. The two, Mrs. Wellington and, say, 
the woman in white, could then have carried out the benevolent 
plot conceived for the purpose of giving the best evidence yet. 
The woman in white at the proper time goes and impresses the 
name ‘‘ Mrs. Evans” and the fact that she lives at Delaware 
Water Gap on the mind of Mrs. West. Mrs. Wellington waits 
some 12 hours longer, and then, as we stand viewing the bench 
in the woods, produces an impression upon her son’s mind, rous- 
ing or at least reénforcing an association of ideas, for Mr. Wel- 
lington told me afterward, “I felt impelled to take you to Mrs. 
Evans.’ Once granted that there are living people “ on the other 
side’ who can get any impressions through to us, and this would 
be a simple and natural account. Instead of absolute foreknowl- 
edge of a future event contingent upon human volition and yet 
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at the time not intended, we should have a prediction of the same 
species to which mine belongs when I say that I shall have an in- 
terview with Mr. Jones this afternoon. I say this because we two 
have planned to bring the interview about, and, providing they 
exist at all, the woman in white might have made the implied pre- 
diction because she and Mrs. Wellington contrived the way to 
fulfil it. And instead of the paradoxical latent intention, too 
weak to rise into the consciousness of the brain, common to both, 
yet strong enough to proceed by hops a hundred miles, and finally 
to break through into the consciousness of an alien brain, without 
giving an account either of the deferred feeling of impulsion later 
on at one end of the journey, or the peculiar vision at the other 
end,—instead of this incoherent complication, I say, we have the 
simple concert of two intelligent minds to carry out a common 
purpose. The spiritistic theory, it must be admitted, would ex- 
plain fully, easily and logically. I do not say that I believe in this 
theory—of what importance is it whether I do or not? The im- 
portant thing is to exhibit the fact in all its bearings, and the logic 
of the situation. 

The “ Mrs. Evans ”’ incident, small as it is,.bulks large in im- 
portance. It constitutes a puzzle worthy to compare with that of 
the St. Paul cross-correspondence, which was how there came to 
be in the script of one of the parties to the experiments knowledge 
of a certain error in the script of another and far-distant party, an 
error related to St. Paul, to Peter and to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
when not a person in the world knew of the error until eight years 
afterward. (See Journal of A. S. P. R., Sept., 1917, pp. 502-533. ) 


(Concluded in July issue.) 
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PSYCHIC PHENOMENA AND THE PHYSICIAN. 
By E. Prerre Maucetr, M. D. 
(Second Part) 


I shall now proceed to show that the psychic elements in the 
primordial cells were not acquired like the physical in the long 
evolutionary process but were inherent in them, and indistinguish- 
able from life itself. Psychic growth may seem not to have kept 
pace with the physical; but on the other hand is, in all probability, 
only following the inscrutable laws of the Divine Architect of the 
Universe. I shall now submit the following as questions of fact, 
to be settled by evidence and not as a matter of philosophical 
speculation. 

Man is a psychological being, made up of myriads of living 
cells, each one of which is endowed with psychological powers, 
performs psychological functions, and is controlled by psycholog- 
ical energy. Hudson very clearly and logically states this as 
follows: 

“The force or energy which controls the bodily functions 
from within is a mental energy. The initial impulse which stimu- 
lates and controls the functions of each and every cell of the body 
is necessarily a mental impulse proceeding from a central intelli- 
gence. The central intelligence necessarily operates through ap- 
propriate mechanism (nervous system) upon subordinate intelli- 
gences. These subordinate intelligences are the myriads of cells 
of which the whole body is composed (Edison estimates them as 
100,000,000,000,000), each of which is an intelligent entity en- 
dowed with powers commensurate with the functions it performs. 
This mental energy, which has never proved amenable to physical 
laws, and cannot be expressed in terms of matter and motion, is 
analogous to telepathy, or rather the phenomenon we call telepathy 
is one of the manifestations of this energy.” 

If this is so in our living bodies, it is certainly a justifiable 
conclusion, and also a good working hypothesis to assume that 
this psychological energy or cell intelligence which controls the 
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bodily functions through the sympathetic nervous system is not a 
by-product of the anatomical brain and body cells, but was their 
creator and used them (the body) as its material instrument ; that 
when death of the material body takes place, this psychological 
energy, subjective mind, soul, spirit, vital principle or whatever it 
may be called—and which is not subject to analysis by material 
methods—separates itself from the material body and escapes into 
the unknown, and ceases to functionate through that particular 
form of matter and therefore becomes invisible to us. So far the 
most exacting scientists must accept these facts, and the only de- 
batable point will be whether the subjective mind or psychological 
energy antedated and created the body cells, or is a by-product of 
the cells themselves. It is axiomatic in evolutionary science that 
the potentialities of manhood reside in the lowest unicellular 
organism. That the central intelligence controls the bodily func- 
tions through the intelligent cells is beyond dispute. For the in- 
telligent cells to hand over this control of themselves to their own 
product—to “ Frankenstein ”’ themselves, so to speak, is highly 
improbable, to say the least, and not in accord with the facts of 
nature. 

Now, for the facts of the subjective mind, or psychological 
energy, or spirit, and a working hypothesis to explain the possi- 
bilities of communication of the subjective minds of the living 
with those of the dead, in the sense of the death of the material 
parts of the body cells only. 

Huxley says that anyone who has studied the history of 
science knows that almost every step therein has been made by 
anticipation of nature, that is by the invention of hypotheses. A 
hypothesis may be true or false, but if it accounts for the facts 
and works just as if it were true, it is strong corroborative evi- 
dence of its correctness, until it is proved otherwise. The evolu- 
tion of the cells cannot be taken up im an article of this length, and 
character, but on tracing the ancestry of man backward to the 
first sign of life and mind in unorganized protoplasm, Haeckel 
says that “the subjective mind antedated the objective mind by 
untold millions of years, and that during more than one-half of 
all the millions of years that have elapsed since the beginning of 
organic life on this planet, no animal possessing a brain was in 
existence. It becomes evident then that the brain is a product of 
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organic evolution, so that the idea of the brain secreting thought 
as the liver secretes bile is not in accord with the evolutionary 
findings. Intelligence must have existed before structure. The 
idea must first exist, how to build and what to build, and from the 
facts of evolutionary science it must appear that a separate intelli- 
gent force must exist in the universe distinct from matter. As 
Lodge puts it, ‘‘ Life and mind and consciousness do not belong 
to the material region. Whatever they are in themselves, they 
are manifestly something quite distinct from matter and energy, 
and yet they utilize our material body and dominate it.” 

For a clearer understanding of the foregoing general state- 
ment, I want to stress three vitally important biological truths, 
the understanding and acceptance of which will greatly simplify 
this most intricate problem, and upon which it will be necessary 
to elaborate somewhat. 

1. That the psychic elements in man have not been acquired 
by him through the evolutionary development of an organic brain, 
but that psychological phenomena have been shown to be inherent 
in the lowest organism; and furthermore, that they are the essen- 
tial phenomena of life itself, inherent in all protoplasm. There- 
fore psychic phenomena instead of being supernatural are only 
supernormal, because of our ignorance of the laws governing 
them. This, I shall show, is maintained and sustained by biolo- 
gists and not psychologists. 

2. That the subjective mind, soul, spirit, or “ Tissue Soul,” 
of Haeckel, etc., are all one and the same thing, which thing is the 
sculptor and builder of the body, directs and controls all the sep- 
arate “cell souls,” and is the higher psychological function which 
gives physiological individuality to the compound multicellular 
organism known as the body. 

3. That all living forms are constructed from one single 
primordial substance, a structureless atom of plasma, which 
Haeckel says is the “‘ basis of the elementary organism.”” Huxley 
calls it the physical basis of life; or, more exactly stated, it is the 
basis of the material medium through which life manifests itself. 

This last conclusion has no direct bearing on the particular 
phase of psychic phenomena which we have so far discussed, 
that is, telepathy, or supernormal communications. It is intro- 
duced more for completeness of the subject and, to the analytical 
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mind would seem to open up a way along supernormal physiology 
towards the explanation of that most astonishing phenomenon 
calied materialization through mediums which will be referred 
to again. 

I shall not ask you to follow me through the long phylogenetic 
development of the moneron to the man. In the Biblical descrip- 
tion of this phenomenon it took six days to produce man and his 
environment. In another place, by the same authority, it is also 
said that, “A thousand years in the sight of the Lord is but as 
one day,” so that it would be difficult to compute the actual time 
consumed in that evolutionary journey of the simple little moneron 
to the man of today. Suffice it to say that he arrived and his 
physical Simian pedigree has been accepted by all, though religion 
strenuously opposed it for a while as being too lowly an origin 
for man, made in the image of God. However, the thought I am 
endeavoring to impress upon you now is just as revolutionary and 
antagonistic to your preconceived ideas and prejudices as the evo- 
lutionary process of man from the moneron was to religion. To 
do so I must again go back to the original moneron to prove to 
you that the psychic elements in man can trace their ancestry just 
as far back as the physical—in fact it would appear that man’s 
physical attributes have all been acquired and developed during 
this evolutionary journey, while his psychic elements were heredi- 
tary and were the real impelling forces that made his evolutionary 
progress possible. The potentialities of personality, conscious- 
ness, memory and will seem to have been inherent in the moneron, 
and these psychic elements, or subjective mind, have developed 
pari passu with the physical, so that today they dominate the 
material body and are now declaring that they do not die with the 
body, but retain their personality and consciousness and are 
immortal. 

So I beg that you bear with me a few moments longer in the 
description of some of the psychic characteristics of this pri- 
mordial substance or germ from which all living creatures on this 
planet have been developed through the process of organic evolu- 
tion. When a protozoon, or single cell organism, joined forces 
with a number of others for their common protection and com- 
munity interests and became a metazoOn or pluricellular organism, 
it did not lose its individuality or original characteristics, any 
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more than do the thousands of individuals who today compose a 
large commercial aggregation, like Armour’s Packing House, for 
example. Like the individuals in Armour’s, they each became 
specialized in one part of the work, from the executioner who 
wields the sledge or knife upon the animals as they are driven 
into the shute, up to the pretty girl who wraps up the finished 
products—be it buttons made from the blood, or the wax cylinder 
which records the last squeal of the pig on the phonograph, or the 
silk purse made from the sow’s ear. 

In the same way the individual cells specialize in all the neces- 
sary duties involved in keeping a living body in working order 
and repairing the damages incidental to the wear and tear of life, 
accident or disease. Some become muscle cells, others connective 
tissue, bone, brains, nerve, nails, secretive, excretive, scavengers, 
fighters of germ invaders, so-called “defensive forces of the 
body,” and the numerous other cell-differentiations that go to 
make up a living body. The point I wish to stress is that they 
were all highly endowed cells before they joined the aggregation 
and continued to retain all of their fundamental characteristics 
even after they had taken on a specialty. Each cell had a mind of 
its own; in fact there seems to be no possible line to be drawn 
between life and mind. Binet (Psychic Life of Micro-organisms ) 
says that psychological phenomena begin in the lowest organisms 
and that they are the essential phenomena of life, inherent in all 
protoplasm. The inherent knowledge a moneron possesses is 
preservation of life and perpetuation of its species, locomotion, 
digestion, assimilation and choice of food. Moebius says it has 
memory. Gates says it has a sense of location and will go to the 
same place for food. Binet also says it is susceptible to emotions 
of surprise and fear. Haeckel says it has feeling and will react 
to stimulation. Verworn says it adapts means to ends, near and 
remote, as shown by experiments with difflugia. 

In the cell and lower animals, the materialist calls this instinct 
and in man intuition—a distinction without a difference, a mere 
juggling of words, intuition being only a higher and more com- 
plex development of instinct. Hudson defines them as follows: 
Instinct, or intuition, is the power possessed by each sentient be- 
ing, in proportion to its development and in harmony with its 
environment, to perceive or apprehend, antecedently to and inde- 
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pendently of reason or instruction, those laws of Nature which 
pertain to the well-being of the individual and of the species to 
which it belongs. 

I hope you will grant that I have shown by authority that 
each cell was wonderfully endowed before it became differentiated 
in the body, and was intelligent enough to lead a separate exist- 
ence before “ joining the Union ”’—just like the operatives in 
Armour’s; that in each case they subsequently specialized, and, 
in the case of the cells, became highly efficient in the performance 
of their individual functions as any student of physiology will 
testify. 

Two important functions remain to be established before either 
Armour Packing Plant or the human body can operate with the 
greatest efficiency and team work. First, an intelligent Director 
of the Plant—or of the body—who conceived the idea. Second, 
rapid and direct communication between director and each indi- 
vidual worker in the plant—or each individual cell of the body. 

In Armour’s the orders come from the Director’s office to the 
heads of the various departments and from them to the individual 
workers. In the human body the orders come from the ego, soul, 
spirit, or subjective mind to the brain and various nerve ganglia, 
and from them to the individual cells. In Armour’s the communi- 
cation may be by voice, messenger, telephone, bell or flashlight, 
but in the human body the means of communication is by mental 
impulse through nerve contact, and for this end is provided a 
dense network of highly sensitive nerves leading from the brain 
through the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic nervous systems and 
reaching every individual cell by contact through delicate terminal 
nerve filaments. Supplementing this wonderful service are the 
“ chemical messengers,’ or hormones, which are secreted by 
special glands which are activated by nerve impulses. These 
travel by an equally extensive and intricate system of canals—the 
blood-vessels, and thus the myriad of individual cells of the body 
are enabled to live, move and perform their appointed function as 
one. Perhaps some who have not given this cell life any study or 
thought may think that I am drawing on my imagination, or that 
I am quoting “ old stuff” of Haeckel, Binet, Verworn and others 
that won’t stand in these more advanced times. 

C. H. Mayo in an article on Carcinoma, read at the American 
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Medical Association meeting in Boston, June, 1921, asks “in the 
period of evolutionary life, when two or more types of cells be- 
come grouped to develop multicellular life and live a community 
existence, was the control over the cell a community control or an 
individual cell control?’ He then speculates as to the probability 
of community control of the individual cell, or the individual con- 
trol by some granule within the cell in its relation to cancerous 
degeneration. 

McCarty also of the Mayo Clinic, quoted by C. H. Mayo in 
the same article says, ““ My observations have revealed a biological 
reaction which is malignant only in so far as it destroys the com- 
munistic organization of the cells.” The three fundamental bio- 
logical reactions to destructions he says are hypertrophy, hyper- 
plasia and migration, and that they are found in practically all 
cancer cells regardless of location of organ or tissue. He further 
says, “In fact many biologists are of the opinion that exposure 
of living matter to destructive factors has led to adaptive poten- 
tialities that are factors of safety in the structure and functions 
of all forms of life. Nature has been just as efficient in her de- 
fensive preparation as in the construction of the human body.” 
MacCarty then goes into biological details in regard to the special- 
ization and differentiation of the community life that I have de- 
scribed. He then says “In the light of biology these reactions 
(hypertrophy, hyperplasia and migration) may be interpreted as 
hyperactivity against antagonistic things and forces, increase of 
mass action against such antagonists, and attempt at change of 
environment, all of which are defensive reactions and constitute 
the essential means of self-preservation.” No intelligent reader 
of this medical Journal can accuse the Editors of any leaning 
towards an intelligent psycho-dynamic force in the body, but 
could any stronger argument for such a force be made than the 
following: ‘‘ The resistance of the body to the encroachment of 
infectious diseases involves both cellular and humoral defenses. 
Which group of defensive mechanisms—the purely chemical bac- 
tericidal immunologic factors (chemical messengers) or the pha- 
gocytic cells—breaks down first when a severe collapse of re- 
sistence occurs has not been clearly ascertained.”” Now translate 
these biological reactions of the individual cells, to the aggrega- 
tions of cells called man—in his reactions against antagonistic 
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things and forces for instance in the late war—hypertrophy get- 
ting in the best physical condition individually and massing forces 
—hyperplasia, steel helmets, gas masks, trenches, sand-bags, etc. ; 
migration—over the top, or out of the rear exit of trench as valor 
or discretion indicated. How simple it all becomes when you ad- 
mit intelligence and mind in the cell and how ridiculous to try to 
conceive non-vitalized matter as putting up a defensive reaction— 
as William James says in an automatic message: To shut the eyes 
to everything but the physical is a laughable condition and our 
men of medicine are mostly ridiculous, but don’t tell them I 
said so.”’ 

Now as I| have shown that the psychic elements in the cells 
are the essential phenomena of life and are inherent in all 
protoplasm, why need we consider psychic phenomena as some- 
thing outside, or supernatural at all, rather than merely super- 
normal, did we understand the laws governing them? Just here 
I want to elaborate for a moment on the psychogenesis of the cell, 
so as to lay a foundation for the explanation of the phenomenon 
of materialization—a phenomenon so extraordinary to one who 
has never investigated it as to seem the limit of scientific audacity 
or hopeless incredulity. But, notwithstanding, it has been attested 
and verified by sight and touch as well as photographed by num- 
bers of scientific observers whose testimony cannot be denied. 
Fortunately this foundation has already been laid by Haeckel 
(Evolution of Man) who, speaking of the lowest grades of or- 
ganic individuality, the moneron and the cell, says, “‘ Both grades 
are grouped together under the idea of sculptors or builders, be- 
cause they alone in reality build the organism.” And further, 
“All properties which the multicellular, highly developed animal 
possesses, appear in each cell, at least in its youth, and we may 
therefore regard it as the basis of our physiological idea of the 
elementary organism.”’ Haeckel again (Riddle of the Universe) 
inspeaking of the dynamic force governing the cell, calls it the 
“tissue soul ’’—and says, “ This tissue soul is the higher psy- 
chological function which gives physiological individuality to the 
compound multicellular organism, as a true cell commonwealth— 
it controls all the separate “cell souls” of the social cells—the 
mutually dependent ‘ Citizens which constitute the community.’ ” 

From the observations and statements of the various biologists 
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I have quoted, Haeckel, Huxley, Binet, Maebus, Gates, Verworn 
and others, the following brief conclusions can, I think, be drawn 
without prejudice : 


1. That all living forms are constructed from one single 
primordial substance. 


2. That there exists some psycho-dynamic force in every 


living organism. 


3. That this directing dynamic force must itself obey some- 
thing higher. 

Now let us look at the observations and conclusions of Dr. 
Geley of Lyons, France, and the other scientists associated with 
him, as stated in an important contribution towards the problem 
of life itself, entitled, “‘ The So-called Supernormal Phenomena 
of Thought Sculpture.” Though attacking the subject from op- 
posite points of view, the biologists and the psychologists seem 
to come remarkably close to the same conclusions. In this paper 
Dr. Geley discusses the creative processes of materialized organ- 
isms as seen and demonstrated by Prof. Schrenck-Notzing, Aksa- 
koff, Charles, Richet, Crookes, Crawford, de Rochas, Dr. Max- 
well, Flournoy, Wallace, himself and others. He describes this 
materialization or thought sculpture as follows: 


“ Before our eyes we have seen a single substance (named 
Ectoplasm by Richet) exuding from the body of the medium, 
and we have seen that substance transfoming itself into hands, 
faces and complete bodies, possessing all the attributes of life, 
flesh and blood. Then we have seen these forms dissolve and re- 
enter in an instant, the body of the medium.” His conclusion was 
that there existed in the materialized organisms no actual muscu- 
lar or nervous substance, but only one substance which assumed 
these forms. In normal physiology there is also but one sub- 
stance. He admitted that proof of this was hard to obtain, but 
that the insect form shut out from light and air in the protecting 
encasement of a chrysalis formed a striking analogy. At a certain 
period in its development this insect dissolves into a creamy 
primordial mass precisely similar to the protoplasm that exuded 
from the body of the medium. This creamy substance then re- 
organizes itself into an entirely different entity. These facts 
point to the following deductions : 
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1. A single primordial substance. 
2. <A psychic-dynamic force. 
3. The creative idea. 


Now compare the conclusions, one drawn from the material- 
istic point of view and the other from the psychological. They 
both agree on the first—‘‘a single primordial substance.” The 
second—* A psycho-dynamic force ’’—is admitted by both, and 
will not be disputed from the fact that the sum of knowledge pos- 
sessed by man of all physiological processes makes the admitting 
of this organic force necessary. The third—‘ the creative idea ”’ 
—with all that its acceptance implies from the psychological stand- 
point, will be vigorously combatted by the materialist. However, 
no more uncompromising materialist than Haeckel exists, and 
while he was not discussing the phyletic psycho-genesis of the 
cell from the standpoint of the new psychology, he certainly comes 
to its support most manfully. In his “ Riddle of the Universe,” 
already quoted, in speaking of the dynamic governing force of the 
cells he speaks of the “ tissue soul,” as he calls it, as “ the higher 
psychological function which gives physiological individuality to 
the compound multicellular organism. It controls all the cell 
souls—the materially dependent citizens which constitute the com- 
munity.’’ Could any more accurate description than this be given 
to Dr. Geley’s “ the creative idea,’ or a more logical deduction 
drawn? Dr. Geley then concludes, ‘“‘ We have here a total re- 
versal of material physiology. The living being can no longer 
consider himself a simple complex of cells; the living being is a 
product of psychic force moulded by a creative idea. 

As I said before, the phenomena of materialization have been 
so little studied in this country as compared with European in- 
vestigations, that it will seem utterly incredible to those who have 
given it no study, and I only introduce it for completeness of the 
subject and also with the hope that by putting it upon a physiolog- 
ical basis—supernormal as it appears to us now—it may be con- 
sidered without prejudice and not regarded as an haliucination as 
heretofore. 


Therefore (it is not a mere assumption, but a logical conclu- 


sion) from the facts brought out in the study of evolutionary 
science that the subjective mind not only antedated the objective 
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mind by millions of years, but that it was the creator of the 
primordial cells, and not their product. Consequently there is no 
reason whatever to believe that when the protoplasmic cell, which 
it dominates in this life, dies, it should die also. In the light of 
modern science the principle of evolution is familiar to all, and 
the accurate adjustment existing between all parts of the cosmic 
scheme is too evident to dwell upon. If the work of the greatest 
minds (Darwin, Huxley, or others) consists in nothing else than 
the recognition of an already existing order, the conclusion that 
a wonderful intelligence, the creative idea, must be inherent in the 
life principle which manifests itself as this order is not only 
logical but irrefutable. Whether you believe with Troward that, 
“the subjective mind in ourselves is the same subjective mind 
which is at work throughout the Universe giving rise to the infini- 
tude of natural forms with which we are surrounded, and is like- 
wise giving rise to ourselves,” or whether you prefer this cosmic 
energy, creative idea, or Universal Mind, to take more of an an- 
thropomorphic form—a personal God—is immaterial. As a mat- 
ter of fact, science has proved that there is a life principle acting 
throughout the universe. Psychology proves that man, as the 
highest exponent of this life principle, is endowed with a dual 
mind, objective and subjective. That the subjective mind has 
powers far transcending those exercised by the objective mind 
through the medium of the physical senses, is beyond dispute and 
will not be discussed. It has been shown that the subjective mind 
controlling the intelligent cells is the sculptor and builder of the 
body, and that the power of creating by growth from within is its 
essential characteristic. It follows then that the life principle act- 
ing through Nature is the same force acting throughout the cells, 
and is the vivifying principle which animates matter. 

Again quoting from Hudson (Evolution of the Soul)—*“ Like 
every other faculty, organ or agency in Nature or human affairs 
it had a simple beginning. Like everything else of value to man- 
kind it has developed by a series of progressive stops to a state of 
wonderful complexity. It has kept pace with the physical devel- 
opment of animal life, and with the mental development of hu- 
manity, until now it is the most wonderful faculty known to man; 
it is the most potential force below that of omnipotence; it is the 
most gigantic intellectual attribute below that of omniscence ; it 
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is the subjective mind of man; it is the mental organism of the 
human soul.” 

It must now be evident to one following my argument care- 
fully, how the seemingly impossible connection between spirit and 
matter, or soul and body, can be affected through the dual minds 
of man. The objective mind being in intimate connection with 
the material world through its physical senses, or anatomical 
brain, while the subjective mind, controlling the functions of the 
body, and being part substance with the cosmic force, or universal 
mind, the bridging of that seemingly impassable chasm between 
spirit and matter is accomplished. Epes Sargent, a poetic thinker 
and man of letters, expresses this union of spirit and matter so 
concisely and in such accurate conformity with the biological and 
physiological facts, their separation and the subsequent evolution- 
ary progress of the spiritual portion, also in perfect accord with 
the psychological findings, that I quote him as follows: 

1. Man is an organized duality, consisting of an organic 
spiritual form, evolved coincidentally with and pervading his 
physical body. 

2. Death is the separation of this duality and effects no im- 
mediate change in spirit, either intellectually or morally. 

3. Progressive evolution of the moral and intellectual nature 
is the destiny of individuals; the knowledge, experience, and at- 
tainments of earth life form the basis of the spiritual life. 

These conclusions are all confirmed with remarkable uni- 
formity by innumerable automatic messages, one of which, quoted 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, is in such perfect accord with Sargent’s con- 
clusions just read that I will conclude with it, as follows: 

“‘ We live in a place where the only test is character. The man 
arriving here finds this world very much what he has made it. 
You see the result of your life’s work, thoughts and deeds. You 
make your next life; you do it day by day, hour by hour. There 
is no sudden transformation ; you are as you were. What burdens 
the soul most is selfishness. What helps most is love. Every 
man goes to the place he has made for himself according as his 
life has been.”” Could any human being who has given this most 
vital subject the slightest intellectual consideration formulate a 
more logical, just and merciful solution of the next life than this? 
Does it not fulfil every promise of a loving, just and merciful 
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God? Is it not in perfect accord with the spirit and teachings of 
Christ himself? As a philosophical conception only it would be 
sublime, but supported as it is by indisputable evolutionary facts 
and supplemented by most careful and painstaking psychological 
investigations, it becomes logically incontrovertible. 

Therefore, I maintain that it can be claimed that the sub- 
jective mind of the living can and does, by a process as yet un- 
known to us, communicate with other subjective minds of the 
living; that it also can and does, by means of the same process, 
afford a means of communication between the minds of the living 
and of the dead, and that it also may be the means of communica- 
tion between the minds of the dead themselves. And furthermore, 
that the theory of the subjective mind in the living, and the so- 
called spirits of the dead being of one and the same substance, is a 
good working hypothesis to explain this most intricate and im- 
portant problem of mankind—because it accounts for the facts. 
Physiology sustains it. Biology sustains it. Psychology sustains 
it. Evolutionary science sustains it. The Bible and religion of 
Jesus Christ sustains it. The personal experience and observation 
of thousands of both intelligent and ignorant races of peoples 
from every known land and from the earliest records of the hu- 
man race, sustain it. Logically, according to Kant, there is no 
internal contradiction and it is, therefore, as good as proved that 
the human soul, even in this life, stands in indissoluble community 
with all immaterial natures of the spirit world, that it naturally 
acts upon them and receives from them impressions, and that on 
the other side of dissolution mental activity must continue and 
must be interacting with other mental activity. 

Some may say, “ Well, suppose we admit your argument that 
there is a continuance of personality after death, and it is as you 
say, what of it?” 

To such I say, quoting from Dr. McComb (Future life in the 
Light of Modern Inquiry): “ lf we are able to demonstrate that, 
justly, the happiness of each is jointly and severally concerned in 
the general progress, if we are all responsible, then the strong 
should labor to raise the weak; it will serve no end to hate and 
impose upon them. Thus we come, by the simple knowledge of 
the laws of evolution, under the great law of Christ: there is no 
other issue save to love one another and live each for the other. 
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That is the true scientific revelation which gives us the key to a 
solid, practical and rational moral teaching.” 

No investigations in physics, chemistry, astronomy or any 
other science can equal this in its importance and influence, upon 
the present conduct and the future destiny of the human race. It 
cannot be silenced by the supercilious smile of ignorance or scien- 
tific contempt, but only by earnest and painstaking study and in- 
vestigation can its truth or falsity be established. So, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge enjoins, “ Let us be cautious and critical and scep- 
tical as we like, but also let us be patient, persevering and fair. 
Do not let us start with a preconceived notion of what is possible 
and what is not possible in this almost unexplored universe. Let 
us only be willing to learn and be guided by facts and not dogmas, 
and gradually truth will pervade our understanding and make for 
itself a place in our minds as secure as in any other branch of 
observational science.”’ 

My paper may be disappointing from a theatrical point of 
view—no accounts of marvelous phenomena, etc. While I have 
had a number of most interesting experiences in the psychic, 
much more interesting accounts of the phenomena can be obtained 
from the numerous books on the subject ; but my object has been 
to attract the scientific mind—the “ mind from Missouri,” which 
first must be shown that there is a scientific basis underlying this 
phenomenon before he will take the slightest interest in it, and so 
those tiresome excursions into the physiological and biological 
highways and hedges to show you that I am only following the 
path already blazed by the pioneers but long obscured by the over- 
growth of materialism. 
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DOUBLE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By J. W. Haywarp, M. Sc. 


The art of taking double photographs, or making two pictures 
appear as one is both interesting and entertaining. That it gives 
scope to great ingenuity is exemplified in many popular films. 

Some enthusiasts have modestly endeavored to hide from the 
public their own cleverness in the art by suggesting the assistance 
of spirits. Other photographers occasionally obtain unexpected 
combinations of faces or figures by accident or oversight. 

The writer once saw a snap shot of a lady in a wide sunbon- 
net. In the shadow where the face should have been appeared, at 
first sight, a grinning death’s head! On closer inspection the im- 
pression of a skull proved to be built up from a very small portrait 
of the same lady sitting under a tree. Both pictures had been 
taken during a picnic and, by mistake, upon the same negative. 

Still other photographers get results which they are quite un- 
able to explain. Those interested in psychical research and ab- 
normal phenomena are often called upon to express an opinion 
upon all three kinds of pictures. It seems therefore that a short 
description of the photographic process may be of use to those 
readers unacquainted with it, to assist them in picking out from 
among the large number of double photographs, so to speak, 
“on the market’ those few which do not fit into the current 
scheme of material things, and which cannot be accounted for out 
of our present stock of knowledge concerning chemistry, physics 
and human nature. 

The production of a photograph is primarily a chemical pro- 
cess carried out in two steps. The photographic plate used in the 
camera is a sheet of glass (or celluloid) covered with an opaque 
emulsion of gelatine containing some compounds of silver. This 
plate is prepared in a dull red light, it does not, however, change 
its appearance upon a short exposure to white light. It is impos- 
sible to tell the difference between an exposed and an unexposed 
plate by examination, but, if the two are immersed in one or 
other of certain chemical solutions, called developers, the silver 
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compounds on the exposed plate will decompose and make a black 
deposit of silver in the gelatine. No change will take place in the 
unexposed plate. There are few facts or experiences more amaz- 
ing than this, when one comes to think of it. 

If the plates are now washed and immersed in another solu- 
tion, called the fixing bath, the undecomposed salts will be washed 
out, leaving in the one case clear gelatine, in the other gelatine 
blackened with silver. 

If, instead of exposing the whole of the second plate to white 
light, we cover it with a transparent picture,—say of a head with 
black hair,—considerable light will pass through the clear part of 
the face and the whites of the eyes, less through the shadows on 
the face and none through the dark hair. Consequently the plate 
after development and fixing will show a dark face with white 
hair. It is therefore called a negative, because the light and shade 
are reversed. To obtain a true copy of the original picture we 
simply use it as a transparency to cover a second plate, or an 
emulsion coated paper, and proceed with exposure and develop- 
ment as before. As in the well known rule of grammar “two 
negatives make a positive.” 

A dirty or badly mixed developer will make clouds or spots 
on the negative, especially if it is an old one. Some plates were 
once left by the writer in a dark slide for over two years and when 
finally exposed and developed they made quite good pictures, ex- 
cept that they were marked with finger prints, where they had 
been touched in putting them into the slide. A search for the 
reason of an unexpected cloud appearing on a plate, left over- 
night in a laboratory drawer, led to the discovery of radium. 

Now let us go a step further and expose our photographic 
plate first under one transparent picture and then under another. 
The clear parts of the second picture that come over opaque parts 
of the first will be reproduced on the negative, and the clear parts 
of the first picture which come under opaque parts of the second 
will also appear. Thus a number of pictures of faces, taken 
against a dark background can be combined into one negative. 

We must next consider the part played in photography by the 
camera. 

Every object which produces, or reflects, light throws off 
waves (or vibrations) of various sizes in all directions, Waves 
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have the peculiar property of being able to pass through one an- 
other without interference, and the lens of the eye, or that of the 
camera, has the peculiar property of changing the direction of 
those light waves which strike it, in a greater or less degree, ac- 
cording to the point upon which they strike, so as to bring to- 
gether again at a certain distance behind the lens all those waves 
coming to it from a particular point in front. Thus if we aim 
the camera at a pin head, all the waves reaching its lens from the 
pin head will be brought together so as to form a picture of that 
object somewhere inside the camera. If a photographic plate is 
placed at this point the waves will affect it just as if they had 
reached it through an actual transparent picture of the pin head, 
and a negative will be obtained as in “ contact’ exposure. Find- 
ing the position of the picture in the camera is called focusing. 

Some waves which have little or no chemical effect on a photo- 
graphic plate give us the sensation of red light through our eyes 
and of heat through our fingers. Other waves, the ultra violet 
ones, will affect the plate and will also give us “ sunburn ”’, though 
we cannot see them. The very short ultra-violet waves, and the 
X-rays, which are shorter still, are not deflected by a glass lens, so 
we cannot obtain a definite picture with them in a camera; but 
we can use them for contact exposures, and, as some of them will 
pass through substances (such as flesh and blood) which stop 
visible waves, we can by their aid obtain chemical pictures of 
things which we cannot see, such as our bones. 

Some substances have the property of giving off ordinary 
light waves when struck by ultra-violet waves or X-rays. Thus 
the presence of these can be detected directly as well as by the 
round about processes of photography. These materials range 
from some kinds of diamond to ordinary coal oil, but a chemical 
known as Barium-Platino-Cyanide is the substance mostly used 
in X-ray work. 

Fortified with the above facts let us see how a modest pho- 
tographer could hide from a client the means by which he adds a 
second face, or some writing, or even a ghostly halo, to her por- 
trait, if he wishes todo so. (We will call the client she merely for 
clearness in the use of pronouns.) She would, no doubt, bring 
her own box of plates. The photographer would look this over 
and if it were of a standard make he might risk substituting, by 
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légerdemain, a similar box of previously exposed plates, from his 
own varied assortment. There are less than a dozen kinds of 
plates in common use. In selecting pictures he would be guided 


by the probability that his client would prefer one out of the fol- 
lowing list: 


A baby face. 
A fair boy, girl, man or woman. 
A dark boy, girl, man or woman. 


Nine variations. Therefore he could satisfy, on the average, one 
client out of nine at the first exposure, and any client after two 
sittings with four or five exposures at each. 

Having inspected the box of plates, the photographer will 
take his client into his dark room. Under the red light he 
will ask her to open the box, take out two plates and put them 
in the dark slide ready for exposure. He may ask her to initial 
the plates so that she can recognize the particular pair again. He 
can do this safely if substitution has already been made. In any 
case he will most likely make a point of not handling the plates 
himself at this juncture, but he may just touch one of them with 
a finger tip to assist a clumsy or nervous person, and, if that finger 
tip had on it a little strong developing solution, or fixing solution, 
a dark or light cloud would ultimately appear upon the negative. 

He will next ask his client to examine the camera and espe- 
cially the lens, in this way he finds out how much she knows 
about such things. The examination proving satisfactory he will 
pose her for the portrait against a dark background and proceed 
to focus the camera. For that purpose he has to cover the back 
of it with a dark cloth under which he puts his head and one of 
his hands. Whilst focusing he has ample opportunity to insert 
a transparency where it will stand immediately in front of the 
plate when being exposed. 

He can now take the slide containing the marked plates which 
the client will no doubt have kept in her possession, place it in 
the camera in her sight, draw the shutter, expose first one plate 
and then the other (doing a little “ focusing’ in between), hand 
the closed slide back to her, and ask her to take it into the dark 
room. She may then open it, identify the plates, and develop 
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them herself and behold a face or a message will appear upon the 
negative in addition to her own portrait. 

In this example of double photography the cause of the phe- 
nomenon is “human nature”’; in that resulting from the effects 
of radium it was a chemico-physical reaction previously unsus- 
pected. 

These examples are not unique. They point to interesting 
lines of investigation, this leading to new conceptions of the ulti- 
mate composition of matter, that (let us hope) to some apprecia- 
tion of those reactions of the mind which make some persons 
honest and others dishonest. 

Other examples will undoubtedly occur as a result of condi- 
tions as yet but partially understood or, it may be, altogether 
hidden even from the leaders of scientific thought. The wisest of 
us really know very little when all is said, and the only way to 
learn more is to observe, and to use what knowledge we have in 
making deductions from our observations. 
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INCIDENTS. 
SOME ODD DETAILS OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


ReEportED By H. P. BEtLows, M. D. 
PREMONITION OF A FIRE. 


DocuMENT l. 


May 23rd, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. WHITEHEAD: 

Miss Bates has just reminded me that I have not yet written to 
you about the incident at the Hotel Nottingham, as I promised to do. 

I went there to spend the night on an occasion when I was un- 
able to get the last boat down to my cottage. I was about to go 
to bed as usual when the feeling came to me, very distinctly, that 
it would be wise only to partially undress as there was going to be 
a fire in the hotel pretty soon. So I lay upon the outside of the bed, 
only partly undressed and with everything packed in my bag. I 
had dozed off into half-sleep when I heard the bells of fire ap- 
paratus coming nearer and nearer. I looked from the window and 
saw a chemical engine and hook and ladder draw up almost below 
me. At the same time the smell of smoke came in from the hall 
outside my room. I quickly dressed and then divided my time be- 
tween the window and the hall door—watching chiefly the incipient 
panic among the occupants of the hotel as the smoke increased. 
Soon, however, I saw the firemen come out to the street and drive 
away. Then I retired at once in a proper manner, with quiet mind, 
and slept soundly till morning. I felt at no time any sense of fear 
or anxiety—it simply seemed something which was “ in the books ” 
to happen. | 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Howarp P. BELLows. 


DocuMENT 2. 


Letter written by the Research Officer to Dr. Bellows, Oct. 14, 
1921. 
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Dear Sir: 


The Rev. John Whitehead has confidentially imparted to me the 
incident relating to your apparent promonition of a fire, and sug- 
gests my writing to you. 

Would you be kind enough to state: 

1. The date or approximate date of the experience. 

2. How long a time elapsed between the impression and the 
coming of the firemen. 

3. Anything you learned as to the time, relatively to your im- 
pression, of the actual starting of the fire. 

4. Whether the fire could have been started already at the 
moment when the impression first came. 

5. In what part of the hotel the fire was, where your room was 
located relatively to it, and the approximate distance between your- 
self and the beginning of the fire. 

Of course I am trying to test whether this could have been a 
case of hyperzsthesia of the olfactory sense, or perhaps a telepathic 
impression. 

Would you be willing that I should sometime use the incident, 


with or without your name, in a group of similar ones, if later 
thought desirable ? 


I would be obliged to you for a reply, 


Sincerely yours, 
PRINCIPAL RESEARCH OFFICER. 


DocuMENT 3. 
Dr. Bellows’s reply to the R. O. written Nov. 5th, 1921. 
Dear Sir: 


I am sorry so much time has elapsed since the receipt of your 
letter of Oct. 14th. Replying to your questions I should say: 

1. The date was approximately March, 1916. 

2. Perhaps half an hour, I had partially undressed—laid my- 
self upon the outside of the bed and was sleeping lightly when 
awakened by the bells of the approaching fire apparatus. 

3. Learned nothing as to this. 


4. If it began as a slow or smouldering fire that might have 
been the case. 
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5. The fire was in the basement and my room above it on the 
fifth floor. The firemen entered a door directly under my room. 
The distance five flights vertically and I do not know what distance 
horizontally. When I opened my door into the hall I was struck 
by the smell of the burning and the smoke was rapidly increasing 
but I did not notice it until I opened the door. I am very positive 
that there was neither smoke nor odor when I went to my room. 

I much regret that I did not consult my watch as that would bear 
upon the question of its being a telepathic impression. The dura- 
tion of a nap is so indeterminate that it might not have been more 
than two or three minutes instead of twenty or more. In that case 
the fire might have been known to somebody and the alarm already 
sent in. 

You may use the incident in any way you see fit. I fear it has 
little scientific value. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Howarp P. BELLows. 


EXPERIENCE ILLUSTRATING THE ILLUSIONS OF TIME DURATION IN 
DREAMS. 


This is found in the letter of which the greater part has just 
been given. 


I had once a curious experience in regard to the duration of 
sleep and of a dream. I awakened one night and found my throat 
becoming sore and painful. Within reach of my hand was a vial 
of homoeopathic pellets applicable to the condition. I put several 
of the small pellets upon my tongue and immediately fell asleep 
again. I had an unusually long dream full of detail and leaving a 
vivid impression upon my memory. I awakened at the close of the 
dream and the pellets in my mouth had not begun to dissolve to any 
appreciable extent. 


The following incidents from a paper by Dr. Bellows in the 
New England Medical Gazette for March, 1918, were later kindly 
furnished us. 


SEEMING PREMONITION. 


I recall a cold winter’s night, in the first year of my practice, 
when I was about to put out the lights in my office, at a rather late 
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hour, and go up stairs to bed. As I stooped over the lamp to blow 
it out the thought came to me “ You are going to be wanted soon in 
a hurry and you’d better not undress but be all ready to go.” So 
clear was the thought that I did not question it at all. I simply 
turned down the light and stretched myself upon a lounge in the 
office, covering myself with an afghan and going half asleep. Be- 
fore I quite lost myself I heard the sound of footsteps crunching 
in the snow as somebody in the distance came running up the street. 
I thought “that must be the man coming for me.” A minute 
later he dashed up the walk to the house and began pulling the bell 
with one hand and pounding the door with a heavy stick in the other 
hand, so great was the urgency. The call was to a confinement case 
which was going badly, in a part of the town where I had never 
been and in a family which I had never heard of. 


SUBLIMINAL RECOLLECTION ? 


On another occasion, three or four years later, I was seated in 
my office one night, at the end of a long day’s work, studying a case 
very intently in order to send a remedy by the morning mail to a 
patient of mine who had moved to another city and who had written 
me for a prescription, stating her symptoms with rather unusual ful- 
ness and accuracy. It was not an ordinary combination of symptoms 
and I was not a little puzzled as to its simillimum, after going over 
a good number of remedies. It was after midnight, everybody had 
retired and nothing interfered with my concentration, although I 
was very tired. I sat back, weighing the remedies in my mind and 
not satisfied with any of them, when the thought came clearly— 
“Look up asarum.” I did not seem to know anything about that 
drug and had never prescribed a dose of it in my life, but I turned 
to my Jahr’s “ New Manual or Symptomen-Codex,” published in 
1848, but still one of the most valuable and highly prized works on 
Materia Medica in my library, and there I found, in the symp- 
tomarology of asarum just the complex which I was seeking. I 
gave the remedy and it cured the case. 

The former of these last two experiences was plainly an in- 
stance of telepathy. In the second there was doubtless some knowl- 
edge of the pathogenesis of asarum somewhere in the back of my 


head, remaining from my student days, but it was odd that it should 
recur to me in just that manner. 
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SEEMING PREMONITION. 


A third experience comes to my mind in this same connection— 
another possible instance of telepathy but over a much greater dis- 
tance. I was in my stateroom aboard a ship lying off Joppa and 
was packing a grip to go up to Jerusalem for a few days, thence to 
return to the ship. In the course of my packing I came to a case of 
aural instruments, with head mirror, specula, etc., in my steamer 
trunk. I was brushing this aside when the thought came to me 
“you are going to need this case in Jerusalem and you'd better put 
it into your grip.” I did so at once and thought no more about it. 
We went up by rail, and as the train pulled into the station at 
Jerusalem a gentleman came working his way onward through the 
crowd and evidently was inquiring for somebody. Soon he was re- 
ferred to me and he came up, asking if I was Dr. Bellows, an 
aurist, from Boston, who was cruising on the Aller. When I re- 
plied that I was, he told me that a young lady at the Hotel Howard 
was suffering frightfully from trouble with one of her ears and he 
begged me to go at once to see her, even before going to my hotel. 
Everything which I needed was right in my bag and I went with 
the gentleman immediately from the train to the patient and took 
charge of the case, to the great relief, both mental and physical, of 
the sufferer. She turned out to be a young lady who had been a 
passenger upon the same ship with me, who had left the ship two 
or three weeks before to journey to Palestine, and who knew that 
I was due in Jerusalem upon that date and train, but I had never 
made her acquaintance up to that day. The point is, of course, that 
I should have been impelled to put those instruments into my bag 
in readiness for the service required so urgently when I should ordi- 
narily never think of taking them with me.” 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


In reply to queries by A. B. and others we are constrained to say 
something about the Cushman case of spirit photography, printed 
in our March issue. 

The case presents the best evidence of genuineness furnished to 
our knowledge by any single instance, and nearly as good as could 
be expected of any instance taken alone, and limiting attention, as 
we are forced to do, to the completed picture itself and the proof 
that the sitters could not have been known to the medium. We can- 
not be certain that Dr. Cushman saw all the physical acts of Mrs. 
Deane the medium, for the reason that if there was (this is said 
only hypothetically) any sleight-of-hand work it might evade his 
notice according to its intention. But though an amateur in this 
regard, he is perfectly competent to guarantee the precautions which 
preserved his anonymity. And there is surely a marked resemblance 
between the “ extra ” and his deceased daughter. 


But one even so evidential a case does not, to our mind, amount 
to proof. 


1. To some persons who have inspected the extra and the life 
photographs they do not seem, in spite of the marked resemblance, 
to represent the same person. To them the extra appears to be the 
face of a woman say thirty years old, while the daughter died at 
fifteen two years ago. Moreover, the face of the extra appears 
longer in proportion to its breadth, less plump of cheek, with a 
hollow under the cheekbone which the life photographs do not 
show, and with a nose which it seems doubtful could at any angle 
prove to be a short one of pronounced retrousée type. These ap- 
pearances may all be deceptive, but to some they seem to exist. 

2. The claim is made that the relatives, a number of whom 
have positively identified the purported spirit portrait, are the 
persons best qualified to judge, and it is a natural claim for the 
relatives to make, and at first appears a just one. But there is room 
for doubting this. We need not bring in the numerous proved 
cases of phosphorescent cloths, masks, etc., which have been identi- 
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fied as relatives. It is well known from experiments in psychologi- 
cal laboratories that students may be caused by expectation to “ see ” 
details which are actually not in the drawings presented. We have 
often experimented in “seeing” faces in wallpaper, pictures of 
crags and whatnot, and have been interested to discover how imagi- 
nation will eke out missing lines and shape resemblances. It is also 
demonstrated that emotion may project elements which are not 
objectively present. Memories can supply and incorporate into 
pictured faces what is lacking in actual verisimilitude. 

Now the photographs are objective exhibits, and if they actually 
resemble to the point of establishing identity strangers lack none 
of the valid data for determining the facts. They may be actually 
mistaken, but not because they are, per se, improper judges. 

3. Living persons are sometimes mistaken for each other by 
friends or familiar acquaintances of one of the persons, who cannot 
be persuaded of their error until confronted by proofs of another 
sort. Examples are given in the work “ Personal Identification ” 
(By Prof. H. H. Wilder, Ph. D., and B. Wentworth, Gorham Press, 
Boston, 1918). 


Every President or other figure of national importance has at 
least one “ double”” whom the newspapers are fond of exploiting, 
and the close resemblance between King George V of England and 
the ex-Czar of Russia, Nicholas Romanoff, is surprising, even tak- 
ing the close relationship into consideration. 

To this close resemblance of certain individuals, a repetition of 
types, as it were, are due the frequent awkward mistakes which are 
within every man’s experience, and which cause much annoyance. 
Typical of these is the following instance, extracted from a letter. 
“When Dr. R—— was married, a friend named T ‘stood up’ 
with him, and the intimacy continues to this day. Some few years 
ago Dr. R was in the smoking car of a train, returning from 
a football. game. Facing him, on the other side of the car, and 
about ten feet away, was T , and Dr. R smiled, nodded and 
waved his hand at him. As the latter made no sign of recognition 
Dr. R thought he was irritated at something, and went over to 
him, took hold of his arm, and shook him familiarly, saying at the 
same time, ‘ What is the matter with you? Why don’t you speak?’ 
The man replied, ‘What is the matter with you?’ and then Dr. 
R saw that the man was a stranger, yet had spoken to him and 
even shaken him before he found it out.” 

In much the same way one of the authors saw what he thought 
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to be his college roommate, sitting obliquely across the aisle from 
him in a train, but, as he had no reason for expecting to see him 
within a thousand miles of the spot, he waited for some time before 
speaking, meanwhile studying him critically. And in every detail 
he stood the test. The profile, the half side face, with prominent 
and characteristic cheek bones, were exact in every particular, al- 
though the friend was of rather unusual appearance, and could not 
be easily duplicated. Like the roommate, this man wore gold-bowed 
glasses, the bows cutting into the flesh of the temples in the familiar 
way; and the gestures and the posture, too, as he talked with two 
ladies, were also perfectly natural. 

In spite of all these coincidences, however, natural and artificial 
as well, the man proved to be an entire stranger, as was later estab- 
lished beyond all doubt, yet even after engaging the stranger in con- 
versation, much of the deception still remained. (Pp. 28-29.) 


* * * * * * * * * * 


The second case, in many ways the most remarkable on record 
of the physical duplication of two unrelated individuals, and rend- 
ered still more incredible by the coincidence of the name, is yet 
established beyond all possible doubt, and the photographs and other 
data here presented came from the United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where they were originally collected. 

It appears that, in the year 1903, Will West, a new prisoner, 
was committed to this institution. (Figure 5.) A few days after 
his committal he was brought into the office of the record clerk to be 
measured and photographed. The clerk thought that he remem- 
bered the prisoner, and said, “ You have been here before.” “ No, 
sir,” answered West; but, as the clerk was positive, he ran his 
measuring instruments over him, and, from the Bertillon measure- 
ments thus obtained, went to the file, and returned with the card the 
measurements called for, properly filled out, accompanied with the 
photograph and bearing the name “ William West” (Figure 6.) 
This card was shown to the prisoner, who grinned in amazement, 
and said, “ That’s my picture, but I don’t know where you got it, 
for I know I have never been here before.” The record clerk 
turned the card over, and read the particulars there given, includ- 
ing the statements that this man was already a prisoner in the same 
institution, having been committed to a life sentence on September 
9, 1901, for the crime of murder. That is, the card found was that 
of a different man, still within the walls of that very prison, yet 
of the same name, the same facial expression, and practically the 
same Bertillon measurements as the newcomer! It then dawned on 
all present that there were two Will Wests, and that here was a 
case of the most remarkable resemblance of two unrelated persons 
on record ; since neither photographs nor the Bertillon measurements 
were of any avail in establishing the identity of these two men. 
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The clerk writes that, with their hats on, it is almost impossible to 
tell these men apart. (Pp. 30-32.) 


* * * * * * * * * * 


On May 4, 1908, Nelson F. R. was tried in the United States 
and State Courts in Chicago for forgery and swindling. He was 
positively identified by thirty men, including a handwriting expert, 
and a patent attorney from Washington, who swore that on a cer- 
tain day R had given him a forged check; yet, upon the day in 
question R was proven to have been in jail in Chicago. (P. 39.) 











If it is possible, as is the case, for persons so to resemble each 
other in the flesh, it is possible for pictured faces, really unrelated, 
to resemble each other as fully. From the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual sitter it does seem much more remarkable that such a re- 
semblance to what he is expressly seeking should occur by chance 
than that out of his many acquaintances an unselected one should 
chance to look almost identically like a stranger. But from the 
standpoint of the medium for spirit photographs, if we hypotheti- 
cally suppose her to be in the habit of foisting upon sitters fraudulent 
extras, this is only one case out of hundreds, and it would not be 
so very strange that in hundreds of trials one arbitrarily presented 
extra should chance to resemble a relative of the sitter to such an 
extent that every beholder would have to admit the fact. 

If, however, under conditions as absolutely preserving the anony- 
mity of the sitters as in the case of Dr. and Mrs. Cushman, Mrs. 
Deane were able to produce twenty, ten or even five extras out of a 
hundred trials as clear and as satisfying in their likeness to deceased 
relatives as in the same case, conviction of their supernormal origin 
could not well be avoided. 

We have not been arguing that the Cushman photograph is not 
a spirit production, but have simply set forth the reasons why it 
by itself is not conclusively proved such. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Fringe of Immortality. By Mary E. Monvterta. London: John 
Murray, 1920. Pp. xiv+204. Price, six shillings net. 


This is a candid and dispassionate account of the psychic work and 
experience of a well educated lady who was careful to verify the data 
and obtain independent testimony whenever possible. The phenomena 
dealt with are mainly of the mental variety and are mostly confined to 
alleged supernormal information obtained through automatic writing. 
Although the documents and letters which confirm the supernormal 
character of the messages are not published they are said to exist and 
to have been examined by trustworthy witnesses. The book will be 
found to be of interest to all those who desire to be acquainted with the 
phenomena associated with private and strictly non-professional medi- 
ums. To the psychical researcher the book is typical of many that might 
be written containing similar material, the would-be authors of which 
are too scared to publish on account of the ignorant hostility of an ill- 
informed world. This hostility should be treated with the contempt it 
deserves, and until the “ scientists ” choose to awake from their sleep and 
begin to learn, books like the present cannot fail to arouse the attention 
of those members of the public who prefer to keep an open mind and not 
to be confined within the limits set up by pseudo-scientific academicians. 


nif, 3. D, 
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by the Rev. G. VaLte Owen, Book III. The Ministry of Heaven. 
Preface by H. W. Encuoim. George H. Doran Co., New York. 
Pp. 250. $2.50 net. 

The Life Beyond the Veil: Spirit Messages Received and Written down 
by the Rev. G. VaLe Owen, Book IV. The Battalions of Heaven. 
Preface by H. W. Encuotm. George H. Doran Co., New York. 
Pp. 252. $2.50 net. 

The Wanderings of a Spiritualist, by Str ArtHur Conan DOYLE. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1921. Pp. 299. $2.50. 


Think on These Things, by Harriet L. Green. Star-News Publishing 
Co., Pasadena, Cal., 1921. Pp. 62. $1.00. 


The Master Key System, by Cuar.tes F. HAanet. St. Louis, Mo., 1916. 
Pp. 351. 

Kabbalistic Numerology, by LAuREL MILLER. Metaphysical Publishing 
Co., 2537 Broadway, New York, 1921. Pp. 70. 

La Mort et Son Mystere, by CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Earnest Flam- 
marion, Editeur. 26, Rue Racine, Paris. Pp. 422. 


La Télépathie, by R. Warcoiiier. Preface de M. LE Proresseur Cu. 
Ricuet. Librairie Felix Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, 
1921. Pp. xix+363. 

Across the Barrier, by H. A. Dauias, with an additional chapter by H. 


B. Marriott Watson. Preface by the author. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, 1913. Pp. vii+2r12. 


The Living Jesus: Uttered Through The Medium Freperick A. WIccIN. 
(From Feb. 11 to June 1, 1921.) Preface by Mr. Wiccin. Fore- 
word by Mr. Wiccin. Introduction by Erue, P. Wiccrn anp EpitH 


. Orpway. George Sully & Co., New York, 1921. Pp. xliiit+199. 
2.00. 


The Divining Rod: A History of Water Witching with a Bibliography, 
by ArTHUR J. Ettis. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1917. 
P- 53- 





